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C.0.Brink, English Classical Scholarship, Cambridge & New York, 1986 
Continued from LCM 12(1987).1 13-16, 2 29-32 & 3 45-48 and stt1l to be continued 
.y ° The Editor welcomes the continental flavour of this month's LcM, but has still 
not got the Binyon quotation right, since he improved (?) the metre from ‘They shal] 
grow not old, ...'. He suspects there may be other corrigenda to be printed, but they 
must, like some other things, be postponed a month. 

 .For his browsings in old numbers of the TLS have previously thrown up relevant 
remarks about learned journals (inter quos?). cf. LCM 10.3(Mar.1985) and so recently 
has that of 23 Nov 1984, 1348, an article by Nigel Cross on 'The economics of learn- 
journals’ (subscribers should not be alarmed into supposing that this presages an 
immediate rise in rates). Not all, or even much of what it says applies at the moment 
to LCM, but much is of interest especially since the original (and continuing) aim of 
LCM was to be exemplary, in format, in frequency of appearance, and in the encourage- 
ment of the less formal publication and exchange of ideas, not least by younger scho- 
lars. But this number should at least put paid to the idea that the Editor rejects ar- 
ticles with footnotes: rather, he wants to accommodate the preferences of contributors 
and so imposes no rigid rules of citation, style or length. So let contributors be en- 
couraged. 

But to return to Cross and some quotations. ‘From the publisher's point of view, 
the beauty of journal publishing is in the elimination of cash-flow problems’. ‘Print 
runs are pegged to subscriptions. A circulation of 500 is generally considered to be 
the bottom line' (ZcM's are now about 450 and publication of their number will be re- 
sumed). ‘Journal authors are, of course, unpaid'. ~Some publishers pay editors a roy- 
alty, but most offer flat-rate fees — £1,000 a year would be a common and convenient 
figure for a better-selling journal. Editorial assistants — often jobless PhDs or well- 
qualified wives of faculty members — receive freelance rates, probably not more than 
£5 an hour. Expenses are further reduced by the common editorial practice of command- 
eering departmental secretaries and equipment at no cost to the publisher (though uni- 
versities are now clamping down on such subsidies). 1 All this should make journal 
publishing a very profitable business, though it is hard to get publishers to admit it'. 
Further on he mentions the ‘annual beauty contest’ (a citation index) ‘which provides 

. a clear picture of the prestige of individual journals’. 

Well, ‘you know I've two pigs' and some of this is rather close to the bone, but 
on the whole the Editor believes or hopes that he is immune from most of the critic- 
isms implied in a style almost as delphic as his own, and succeeds in maintaining 
an honest independence which his Department and University seem willing to indulge. 
What he is not immune from is the pressures of the entrepreneurial university which 
is one consequence of the notorious cuts. Readers abroad should note, however, that 
two British Universities, Edinburgh and Reading, have recently advertised Chairs al- 
beit in Classics, rather than. in either Greek or Latin (Humanity at Edinburgh). 

But on these and other matters the Editor would, as always, be glad to have read- 
er reaction (as also indeed that of the Editorial Assistant, whose perspective may not 
be in everything the same). 
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LCM 12. 4(Apr. 1987) ; Briscoe on Sallust, Cat.50.3-5 


JOHN BRISCOE(Manchester): Sallust, Cat.50.3-5: a reply to Heyworth and Woodman 
LCM 12.4(Apr.1987), 50-51 


In LCM 11.1(Jan.1986), 11-12, S.J.Heyworth and A.J.Woodman (hereafter 'H. and 
W.') argue that Sallust intended Cat.50.3-5 sed eos paulo ante ... referendum cen- 
suerat aS a description of a debate on the fate of the arrested Catilinarian consp- 
jrators which was adjourned, on the sententia of Ti.Claudius Nero, to allow extra 
security measures to be taken. Caesar had delivered a speech during this debate, 
opposing the proposal of D.Iunius Silanus, consul designate for 62, that the cons- 
pirators should be executed. This speech, H. and W. argue, was wrongly transposed 
by Sallust to the second and final debate, in order to produce his 'Thucydidean' 
antithesis between the speeches of Caesar and Cato. 

H. and W. go on to claim that the existence of two debates can be confirmed 
from Cicero, in Cat. 4. This is based on the fact that Cicero describes the propo- 
sals of Silanus and Caesar, and yet can say (§6) ego institut referre ad uos, tam- 
quam integrum, ... . They take tamquam integrum to mean ‘as if we have not already 
discussed the matter', and hold that 8§1-5 of the published speech represent what 
Cicero said in opening the first debate, §86ff. his speech at the beginning of the 
second. 

The argument seems to me to be totally mistaken. Firstly, it involves holding 
that Silanus did not change his mind, but merely supported a procedural motion from 
Nero. Throughout their article H. and W. show no sign of having read any evidence 
apart from Cicero and Sallust. Had they looked at Plutarch'’s account of the debate 
(Cie.20-21), they would have seen that Silanus justified his change of position by 
arguing that by éoxatnv Slunv (summa suppliciun) he did not mean execution, since 
imprisonment was the worst possible punishment for a Roman senator. Clearly Silanus 
was signalling a change of mind on the substantive issue, not just on a matter of 
procedure. What is more, it is not at all clear that Nero's proposal was merely for 
a brief adjournment. Appian (BC 2.5), wrongly placing Nero's speech before that of 
Caesar, says. that he proposed that the conspirators should be kept in custody until 
Catiline was defeated and accurate information available. 

Secondly, had H. and W. given careful attention to the passage immediately pre- 
ceding 86, they would have realized that what Cicero is saying is that all the deci- 
sions taken by the Senate on 3 and 4 December — a vote of thanks to Cicero, compel- 
ling Lentulus to abdicate his praetorship, giving the arrested persons into custody, 
vote of a supplicatio, giving rewards to the Allobroges and Volturcius — were in 
effect, a judgement on the actions of the conspirators: Sallust's indicauerat contra 
rem publicam fectsse makes the same point. Nevertheless, Cicero says, he determined 
(not 'began'; cf. TLL.7.1.1993) to bring the matter before the Senate as if no pre- 
vious decisions had been made, as if the powder were still dry. 

H. and W. state that scholars have been ‘troubled to find a consul ... interrup- 
ting the debate’. I do not know what scholars they have in mind, but good ones should 
not have felt any difficulty. In 205 P.Cornelius Scipio spoke after Q.Fabius Maximus 
(Livy 28.43); on 1 January 49 L.Cornelius Lentulus Crus opened the debate and later 
made a speech attacking those who had spoken against taking immediate action against 
Caesar (Caesar, BC 1.2.4); at the meeting of the Senate on 17 March 44 Antony spoke 
twice during the course of the proceedings (Appian, BC 2.128, 133: I claim no credit 
for collecting these cases; see O'Brien Moore, RE Suppl.6.707). H. and W. are clearly 
much influenced by Cicero's words <2Za praedicam quae sunt consulis which, they say 
‘can hardly be rendered other than as "I shall say first what as consul I must say"'. 
If prae- does retain its full force, the meaning is that he will say what he should 
before the Senate makes its decision: a few lines later Cicero stresses that the de- 
cision must be made before nightfall. It may be, though, that Cicero means by prae- 
dican merely 'give you advice', with no choronological force in the prefix: cf. TLL 
10. 2. 566ff.. 

A further difficulty in H. and W.'s case is that in 814 of his speech Cicero re- 
fers to worries about security measures with the words tactuntur enim uoces quae per- 
uentunt ad aures meas eorum qui uerert utdentur ut habeam satis praesidit ad ea quae 
statuerttis hodierno die transigenda. He could hardly have used this vague language 
if the Senate had already voted to adjourn the debate in order to strengthen security. 


Pesely on proboulot LCM 12.4(Apr.1987) 


The starting point of H. and W.'s argument is the series of pluperfects in Sal- 
lust — <tudicauerat ... deereuerat ... dixerat. They believe that all must refer to 
an earlier debate, and that the perfect Caesar ... locutus est in 50.3 brings the 
reader back to the second debate. It may be remarked, first of all, that Sallust was 
particularly fond of using pluperfects where perfects might have been expected: cf. 
e.g. Cat.18.6, 24.1, Iug.39.3, Ktihner-Stegmann 1.139ff.. In fact, decreuerat, as we 
have seen, is a straightforward pluperfect referring to the decisions taken on 3 and 
4 December. decreuerat is explained by the fact that Sallust's focus is on Caesar's 
speech, to which Silanus' proposal was antecedent (24.1 is a similar case). dixerat 
is more difficult, since ex hypothest Silanus' change of mind is determined by Cae- 
sar's speech. I would not exclude Bussmann's dixtt (Printed, as H. and W. note, by 
Kurfess without any entry in the apparatus): the series of pluperfects could well 
have led to corruption here. But if Sallust did write dixerat, we may explain it as 
a piece of carelessness, influenced by his general predilection for pluperfects, and 
in particular by his concentration on the coming debate as a whole — for Nero's pro- 
posal will have preceded Cato's speech. As Syme said (SaZZust, 108), the reference 
to Nero's proposal and Silanus' change of mind is ‘an awkward footnote’. 

Nor is there any force in H. and W.'s claim that praesidits additis in 50.4 
‘picks up' drsposttts praestdits in 50.3. Verbal repetitions of this sort are common- 
place in Latin. 


Copyright (C) 1987) John Briscoe 


GEORGE E.PESELY(Memphis State U.): A non-source for the Athentan probouloi 
LCM 12.4(Apr.1987), 51 


The fifth of the Lextca Segueriana, the AéEerc *Pntoprual, includes the entry 
TlodBovror: dpxovtec évvda, EE tudome wudAfic etc, oltivec ouviyov thy Boudhy val 
tov &fipov (Bekker, Aneedota Graeca, 1.298). Rather than emend the number Evvéa to 
Séua. to correspond to the number of Athenian tribes (as done, for example, by Hans 
Schaefer in RE 23.1.1225), we should see in the word mpdBovudotu an error for mod- 
e6p0L, an error which may predate the compilation of this lexicon, which includes 
an entry IIpdée6po. wal mpoehpeverv ti éotiv (1.290). The entry derives ultimately 
from Aristotle, Ath.Pol.44.2, (wal émer&w ovuvaydywouv ot nouttvetrc thy BouAhy fi 
tov Sov, oDtog KANPOT MpOFG0uUc évuda, Eva xu Tiic MAC tudome MAhy Thc MoUTO- 
vevotiong) and has nothing to do with the Athenian proboulot of 413-411 B.C.. Bus- 
olt (G.G.111.2, 1409 n.2) thinks the source of the entry is Aristotle, Polities 6. 
1322b15-17, which concerns proboulot in general, not specifically those at Athens: 
but its verbal resemblances to the lexicon entry are less pronounced. 

If the entry from the AgEetc *Pntopimal is excluded, how well attested is the 
number of proboulot of 413-411? The unquestionably contemporary sources (Aristopha- 
nes, Lyststrata, 421, 467; Lysias 12.65; Thucydides 8.1.3) do not disclose the size 
of the board. The chief piece of evidence for the number ten is the decree of Py- 
thodorus found in Aristotle, Ath.Pol.29.2. Androtion (FGrH 324 F 43) and Philocho- 
rus (FGrH 328 F 136), both cited by Harpocration s.v. ovyypometc, appear to confirm 
the figure, but both may depend ultimately upon the same decree of Pythodorus (cf. 
Gomme[Andrewes/Dover} 5 p.6). If this decree is authentic, we are forced to assume 
an error by Thucydides (8.67.1: Gomme 5 pp.164-5) concerning the number of Euyypa- 
gets abvtonupdtopec. 

Instead, as M.Sordi has suggested (‘Uno Serttto dt propaganda oltgarchiea del 
411 e L'avventt dei Quatrocento', Giornale Filologica Ferrarese 4(1981], 3-12), the 
decree should be seen as a forgery; this leaves us with no unimpeachable evidence 
for the number of proboulot: Diodorus Siculus 12.75.4 is probably a misdated notice 
of the creation of the board, under the archon-year 421/0, and gives the figure ten, 
but fails to use the term proboulot: Thucydides’ ten Euyyoagetc abtoupdtopec in 411 
(8.67.1) are clearly not the same men as his noeoBitepo. &vGpec of 413 chosen to 
TeoBouAEvetv (8.1.3). Nonetheless, it is quite possible that the forger was correct- 
ly informed about the number of proboulot, and in any case ten is an eminently like- 
ly number for a board of officials at Athens. 


Copyright (C) 1987 George E.Pesely 
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LCM 12.4(Apr.1987) Gardner on D.36.1.23.1 


JANE F.GARDNER(Reading): Another family and an inheritance: Claudius Brastdas 
and his ex-wife's will LCM 12.4(Apr.1987), 52-54 


Before A.D. 178, children had only very limited rights of intestate success- 
jon to their mothers. They had no standing at all under civil law rules, which were 
framed primarily with reference to a deceased paterfamilias and gave a claim, in 
descending order of priority, only to sut heredes (which a woman was incapable of 
having), agnates and gentiles; if their mother had been married without manus, then 
her children belonged to neither of the last two categories. Under praetorian rules, 
they had a claim, but only in the third category of priority, among the cognates. 
If she wanted them to succeed to anything, she had to make a will and either insti- 
tute them as heirs, or leave them something by legacy or ftdet commissum. 

There was a snag. If the father was still alive, the children were in potes- 
tate, and anything left to them became his property. One way around this was to im- 
pose a condition, requiring the child's emancipation. There are two well-known ex- 
amples in Pliny, the daughter of Domitius Lucanus, made the heir of her maternal 
grandfather (Ep.8.18), and the son of Pliny's bate notre Regulus (Ep.4.). If the 
father refused the condition, the inheritance was lost. 

After A.D. 178, the situation was changed completely. In that year, by the se- 
natusconsultum Orphittanwn!, children were given first claim in the intestate suc- 
cession to their mothers. They were put in the first category, the legitimt, and 
were apparently given priority in that category. Paradoxically, this made it more 
difficult for a mother who wanted her children as heirs to stop their father from 
getting his hands on the bequest. If he refused the condition of emancipation and 
the will was broken, the children had first claim on the intestate estate. 

To forestall this, the mother, if she was wise, would take care to specify a 
substitute heir to whom the estate would fall if the father refused to fulfil the 
condition. A resourceful father would try to find a way around this. One attempt 
provoked a response, in A.D. 301, from Diocletian and Maximian (¢.3.28.25). The 
father tried to bring a querela inoffictost testamentt, ‘complaint of unduteous 
will'?. The emperors took the view that, if the mother had imposed the condition 
because she was mistrustful of the father's character, then, far from injuring her 
children, she had been trying to protect their interests, and the will should stand. 

This rather lengthy preamble was necessary to establish the legal background 
to a case involving an upper-class Roman family living in Sparta, in the latter 
half of the second century A.D.. 

Seaevola divum Marcum in auditorto de huiusmodi specie tudicasse refert: Bra- 
sidas quidem Lacedemonius vir praetorius, cum ftlits suis ab uxore divortto separ- 
ata, st morte patris sui turts fuissent effecti, fidetcommissum relictum esset, eos 
emancipaverat: post emancipationem fideicommissum petebant. decrevisse tgttur divum 
Marcum refert fidetcommissum ets repraestandum intellecta matris voluntate, quae 
quia non erediderat patrem eos emanctpaturum, distulerat in mortem etus fitdeicomn- 
tissum, non dilatura td in mortalitatem, st eum emancipaturum sperasset (D.36.1.23.1) 

_ 'Scaevola records a judgment of the deified Marcus in court on a case of this 
kind. Brasidas, a Spartan of praetorian rank, emancipated his sons. A trust had 
been bequeathed to them by Brasidas' divorced wife, to take effect when they became 
sut turts at his death, and on being emancipated they sought payment of the trust. 
Marcus, having understood the mother's intention, decreed that payment of the trust 
was due. She had deferred payment until their father's death because she had not 
believed that he would emancipate them; she would not have done so, had she hoped 
that he would’. 

The case was between Brasidas' sons and the (unknown) designated heirs. The 
jatters' case would be that as the condition of the trust had not yet been fulfil- 
led it was not due for payment. Judgment was given, as not infrequently in cases 
over wills involving fzdetcommissa or conditions, on the presumed intention of the 
testator’. 

The identities of Brasidas and the other parties involved have recently been 


1. Ulpian, Reg. 26.7; Paulus, Sent.4.10; D.38.17; P.Voci, Dirdtto Ereditario Romano 
II: parte speciale (Milan 1963), 22-3; M.Meinhart, Die Senatusconsulta Tertull- 
tanum und Orfittanum in ihrer Bedeutung fir das klassische rémische Erbrecht 
(Graz 1967); J.F.Gardner, Women tn Roman Law and Soetety (London 1986), 198-200. 

2. Voci, op.czt., 670-726; Gardner, op.cit., 183-190. 


3. See D.35.1 and 36.1 passim. 


Gardner on D.36.1.23.1 LCM 12.4(Apr.1987) 


elucidated by A.J.S.Spawforth* The father was Tiberius Claudius Brasidas, one of 53 
Sparta's two known senators, who became praetorius and also had a term as patrono~ 
mos at Sparta. He had four sons, Antipater, Pratolaus, Spartiaticus and Brasidas; 
the two first-named were those involved in the case. Their mother was Memmia Ageta, 
from another distinguished Spartan family, daughter of P.Memmius Pratolaus, after 
whom, apparently, one of her sons was named. Her sons defrayed the cost of a monu- 
ment set up by the city in her honour®. 

The lawsuit took place at some time during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Was 
it before or after the passing, towards the end of the emperor's reign, of the 
setum. Orphtttanum? 

External evidence favours the earlier date; the internal evidence of the Di- 
gest passage itself does not help us either way. 

Brasidas, Spawforth shows (pp.226-7) was probably patronomos in the decade 
167-177. If, as seems likely (Spawforth, p.230), Memmia Ageta was his first wife 
and mother of the two eldest sons, then they will probably have been adult by the 
time of the case. The circumstances of the case do not of themselves help us here. 
Their emancipation need not imply® that they were ‘adult and financially respons- 
ible'; minors could conduct a case through a tutor, who in this case would be Bra- 
sidas himself, the parens manumissor. However, the relatively advanced age of Bra- 
sidas by the middle of Marcus Aurelius' reign, implied by his patronomate, suggests 
that the events described took place earlier than 178. 

In any case, it is not possible to determine whether the particular form in 
which Memmia chose to frame the bequest to her sons had anything to do with trying 
to forestall any attempts by Brasidas to break the will and take advantage of the 
setum. Orphittanum to claim the children's inheritance. Since she had instituted 
other heirs, the question of the intestate succession would not arise; but if the 
setum. had not yet been passed, the children would not be her intestate heirs any- 
way, and if it had, she had to institute other heirs in order to foil their father. 

We do not actually know whether Memmia intended these two sons to be the main 
benefactors under her will. Her circumstances after the divorce are a mystery. The 
instituted heirs might be a subsequent husband and/or his children, though the fact 
that the two Claudii paid for her monument rather tells against this. They might be 
her immediate relatives in her own family. How much the two sons stood to gain would 
depend of the balance of her affections between one group and the other. If she wan- 
ted her sons to be the main heirs, the instituted heirs need have only the 'Falcid- 
jan fourth'? That she went to the lengths of interposing a condition which prevented 
her ex-husband from interfering with the legacy at all during his lifetime suggests 
that the bequest was a large one. 

It suggests also that she felt suspicion and perhaps hostility towards Brasidas. 
She had not believed, according to the emperor, that Brasidas would emancipate his 
sons. He proved her wrong; he did. Perhaps he did not deserve her bad opinion after 
all? Was she just a bitter divorcée? 

Much depends on the age of her sons. If the two sons of the later marriage could 
also have been born before 160 (Spawforth, p.235), then the divorce could have oc- 
curred quite a long time before Memmia's death. However, if her sons were still mi- 
nors, and Brasidas emancipated them, as their parens manumissor he would be their 
tutor legitimus and would be able to exercise control over their property. If her 
sons had reached the age of 25 in her lifetime, then a simple condition of manu- 
mission could have sufficed; Brasidas would have had no legal or financial control 
over them. If, however, they were legally of age but still under 25, normal practice 
would be for application to be made to the authorities for a curator to be appointed 
to authorize all their property transactions® — and who more appropriate than Bra- 
sidas? Though the powers of a curator were less extensive than those of a tutor, 
Memmia may not have wanted to allow Brasidas any say at all in handling the property. 


4. 'Families at Roman Sparta and Epidaurus: Some Prosopographical Notes', BSA 80 
(1985), 191-258, specially pp.228-230. 


5. IG 519 + 582; Spawforth, op.cit., 228-9 

6. Pace Spawforth p.228; and suz zuris should be translated not ‘legally of age' 
but ‘legally independent’. Praetextatt became sui turts (though obliged to have 
tutors) on the death of a pater, 

7. D.35.2. 


8. J.A.Crook, Law and Life of Rome (London 1967), 116-8. 
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Lom i2.4(Apr.1987) Currie on Moretwr 98 


More likely, the possibility of his curatorship did not worry her; after all, it was 
an additional protection for the property. 

There seem, then, to be three possibilities. (i) Memmia's sons were minors at 
the time of the divorce and when she made her will, and adults over 25 by the time 
she died. It is hard then to find any explanation for her maintenance of the condi- 
tion that the fztdetecommtssum should take effect only on Brasidas' death, other than 
a continuing desire to spite him. This seems unlikely. The only real sufferers would 
be her sons, whose inheritance was delayed. (ii) The sons were still minors. Emanci- 
pation left their father still in the picture, as their tutor. Memmia was determined 
that this should not happen, but her wishes were thwarted after all, because the em- 
peror's legal advisors (perhaps including Q.Cervidius Scaevola himself) misunderstood 
or misrepresented them. This explanation, besides carrying regrettable implications 
about the competence or integrity of the lawyers, does not fit well with the proba- 
bilities about the ages of the persons involved. (iii) The sons were already adults 
when she made her will. Simple emancipation would give them independence and owner- 
ship of their inheritance; but Memmia believed that Brasidas would refuse, and they 
would lose the inheritance, so she imposed a condition which he could do nothing a- 
bout. Admittedly, it is not immediately obvious why Brasidas should refuse emancipa- 
tion in these circumstances. Persistent rancour after an unfriendly divorce is one 
possible explanation; but such feeling is unlikely to be allowed to persist when it 
conflicts with material interests. I suspect that if we knew more about the family's 
circumstances we would find that the sons already had inheritances or had expecta- 
tions from other quarters over which Memmia believed, wrongly as it turned out, that 
Brasidas would be unwilling to relinquish control. 


Copyright (C) 1987 Jane F.Gardner 


H.MacL.CURRIE(Teesside Polytechnic, Middtesbrough): Moretum 98: a conjecture 
LCM 12.4(Apr.1987), 54 


85 tum quoque tale altquid meditans intrauerat hortum; 
ae primum leutter digitits tellure refossa 
quattuor educit cum spissts alia fibris, 
inde comas aptt gractles rutamque rigentem 
uellit et exiguo cortandra termenttia filo. 
90 haec ubi collegit, laetum consedit ad ignem 
et clara familam poseit mortarta uoce. 
singula tum capitun nodoso corpore nudat 
et summis spoliat corits contemptaque passim 
spargit hunt atque abicit; tseruatum gramine bulbum 
95 tinguit aqua lapidisque cauum demittit tn orbem. 
his salis inspargit micas, sale durus adeso 
caseus adicitur, leetas super ingertt herbas, 
et Llaeua tuestemt saetosa sub ingutna fulcit, 
dextera ptstillo primen fragrantia mollit 
100 alta, twn pariter mixto terit omnta suco. 


98 uestem] testam Karsten: testam or testun Sieroka: lapidem Clausen: pilam Kenney 


The text given is that of E.J.Kenney in his excellent edition of the poem 
(Bristol Classical Press 1984). In line 98 Kenney obelizes uestem, desiderating a 
word for ‘mortar’. Earthenware mortars were possible, and so testam, testum Or 
testu would be acceptable were it not for the fact that Simulus' mortar is defin- 
itely of stone (Zapidis, line 95). Clausen tried Zapidem, which gives a rather 
inartistic repetition of the word. uaswn, proposed by R.G.Mayer (anticipated by 
Ageno — see Kenney ad loc.), is closer to the transmitted text, but it is not 
certain that this word could be apprepriately used of a mortar. Kenney himself 
suggests pilam (attested in the sense of ‘'mortar' by Ovid, Ibis 569, and by tech- 
nical writers), which Perutelli independently conjectured in his edition of the 
Moretum (1983). But palaeographically this is rather far from the received read~ 
ing uestem. 

I suggest messem. The herbal contents of the mortar are the poor fellow s 
harvest. The use of the word messem would be another touch of the mock-heroic 
which is a mark of the poem as a whole (Kenney, introduction, section 5.2). 


Copyright (C) 1987 H.MacL.Currie 


Golzio on Ennius, Ann.1 & 245V? LCM 12.4(Apr.1987) 


ARMANDO GOLZIO(Turin): Two notes on Ennius (Ann.1 V? = 1 Skutsch & 245 V* 55 
= 280 Skutsch) LCM 12.4(Apr.1987), 55-58 


The author has been entrusted with the review of 0.Skutsch's important editton 

of the Annals of Enntus; he belteves this is a great work, very difficult to re- 
view tn a few pages, and therefore offers two particular contrtbuttons to the text. 
The review will follow in due course. Spectal thanks are due to the Staatsbtblto- 
thek Preusstscher Kulturbesttz, Berlin, and to the University Ltbrartes of Bonn, 
Gottingen, Innsbruck and K6ln for having sent various items. A Carlint, H.D.Jocelyn, 
M.D. Reeve and S.Timpanaro have read the typeseript, and improved the text at some 
aaa: S.Timpanaro has also provided a copy of his Forschuncsbericht (AAW 5[ 1952), 
195ff.). The English text has benefited from reviston by H.D.Jocelyn and M.D.Reeve. 


1. Ennius and the Muses: Annals 1 V7 = 1 Skutsch 

It is commonly assumed that a correct evaluation of Loct similes can confirm 
an editorial choice. But from usage (even the most widely attested usage) we ought 
not to infer universal rules, especially when these 'rules' become the sole basis 
for justifying some interpretations and rejecting others; otherwise we would be 
forced to normalize (on analogical grounds) all deviant testimonies. 

This has perhaps happened to 0.Skutsch's note on the first verse of the Annals 
in his new, exemplary edition, The Annals of Q.Ennius, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1985. Here Professor Skutsch considers whether this verse, which is usually print- 
ed first in Ennian editions, could be the znezpit of the whole poem’. According to 
him the Annals would probably not have begun with a verse like 

Musae, quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum? . 
He previously argued this in oe in his Inaugural Lecture at University College 
London, published in 1953 (p.5, = Studia Enntana, London 1968, 3), and in his com- 
mentary he brings forward Vast arguments, citing a number of loet similes*® and 
concluding that the use of an isolated vocative, immediately followed (in the same 
verse) by a relative clause, ‘would be unparalleled in a literary invocation’. It 


]. Pp.143-4 of the commentary. On this fragment see especially H.von Kameke, Enn— 
tus und Homer, Diss.Leipzig 1925 (Weida i.Thiir. 1926), 32, 36 & 69f.; S.Mariotti, 
Leziont su Ennio (repr. Turin 1963), 55ff.: W.Suerbaum, Untersuchungen zur Selbst- 
darstellung alt. rém, Dichter (Hildesheim 1968), 47 & n.148; A. Ronconi, ' Saggto 
per un commento al proemto degli Annalt di Ennio', Poesia tatina in frammentt 
(Genoa 1974), 13ff.; M.Bandiera, I frammenti del I libro deglt "Annales" di Q. 
Ennto (Florence 1978), 5ff.; and S.Timpanaro, Contributi di filologia e di sto- 
rta della lingua latina (Rome 1978), 625. For a useful survey of the critical 
contributions made towards a general interpretation of the proem of Ennius' Ammn- 
als up to 1952 see S.Timpanaro, AAW 5(1952), 199ff.. For the metrical pattern of 
the verse see A.Cordier, Les Débuts de l'hexamétre latin. Ennius (Paris 1947), 
ideo): ot 63; C.Conrad, HSCP 73(1969), 203, 206; J.Hellegouarc'h, Latomus 41 

> 755. 


2. For the spelling OZympwn see the Introduction to Skutsch's commentary, p.68 (al- 
so the general remarks of S.Timpanaro, SIFC ns22[1947], 40ff.). On pedibus puls- 
atis pp.146ff. of the commentary. The alliterative phrase has been discussed by 
many scholars: see, for instance, S.Mariotti, Stud.Urb. ne25(1951), 6f.; Leatont 
56ff. (but see p.7); IZ "BelZwn Poenteum" e l'arte di Nevio (Rome 1955): A.Ron- 
coni, 14 & n.1: Bandiera, 6: M.Bettini, Studd e nott su Ennio (Pisa 1979), 105ff. 
(on which see H.D.Jocelyn, Gnomon 54[1982], 29 ad 1). 


3. Hesiod, Eoeae 1-2, Solon 1.1-2, Lucretius 1.1ff.. It would have to be demonstra- 
ted that a particular form of verse (initial vocative and a relative clause) can- 
not stand at the beginning of a poem, but has to be preceded by other verses. 
The beginning of the Hesiodic Catalogue , however, is not a ‘regular’ form of an 
tnetpit: viv 6 (fr.1.1) implies ‘a continuation from Theogony' (M.L.West, The 
Hestodie Catalogue of Women, Oxford 1985, 126, cf. also 2 & 56), and must be 
placed at the beginning of the line, because it marks the transition to the new 
work; the most important element of the whole invocation, the vocative Motor 
“OdAuuTLaSec, must therefore be postponed, and placed at the beginning of the 
second line (whereas the name of the Muses finds it more 'regular' place at the 
beginning of the first lines of the Theogony and of the Works and Days). Where 
what Skutsch says about the verses of Vida's Christias is concerned (‘with sound 
instinct’, p.144), one ought rather to remember that neither the angels nor the 
aligert coetus could replace the Ennian Musae at the beginning of a verse. 
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must be pointed out, however, that the parallels adduced prove (if anything) only 
that Ennius could have begun with one or more verses preceding this line; they can- 
not prove that he necessarily did so. 
Consider the beginning of Accius' Phoenissae (tr.581-584 R?) 
581 Sol, qut micantem candtdo eurru atque equis 
flamnam citatis feruido ardore explieas, 
quianam tam adverso augurto et inimico omine 
Tebis radiatum Lumen ostentas tuum — ?" 
Here we have an initial vocative followed by a relative clause. It is well known 
that Accius translated Euripides’ tragedy, which also begins with a vocative: 
“HAte, Soatc tmmorouy elAtocaw oAdya, 
aco Suotuxfi erBarot. th 169’ heed 
5 duttv’égfinacg ... 
New papyrological evidence demonstrates that the two verses preceding “HAte in the 
mediaeval tradition are spurious?. 
There is nothing therefore to prevent us from assuming line 1 V? = 1 Skutsch 
to be the tneipit of the Annals; Sebastiano Timpanaro's arguments remain valid®. 


2. Annals 245 V* = 280 Skutsch’ 

In the text of his new edition of Ennius' Amnals 0.Skutsch prints tucundus 
instead of the facundus of the paradosis. He proposed this conjecture as long ago 
as 1970®, and some useful remarks have been made on it by F.R.D.Goodyear, and by 


4. I cite from Ribbeck's standard edition (Leipzig 1871, repr. Hildesheim 1962). 
It is unnecessary to discuss here the text of the fragment. See Bergk, RhMus 
3(1835), 88, Leo, Progr. Gédttingen 1910, 3f. (= Ausg. kl. Sehr. I.191f.) and 
W.H.Friedrich, Hermes 76(1941), 120. 


5. See P.Oxy.XXVII 2455 fr.17 col.xx, XLVII 3321 col.i and 3322 col.i. The papyro- 
logical evidence has been correctly evaluated by M.W.Haslam in Proc. XIV Intern. 
Congress of Papyrologists, Graeco-Roman Memoirs No.61(1975), l61ff. (1 owe this 
reference to Professor A.Carlini), GRBS 16(1975), 149ff., & CQ ns26(1976), 5. 
Haslam also proves the spuriousness of Sophocles £2.1. On the latter see M.L. 
West, Gnomon 50(1978), 241; the deletion has been accepted by R.D.Dawe in Soph- 
oclis Tragoediae, 1? (Leipzig 1984); but see now also H.Lloyd-Jones, CR ns36 
(1986), 11. On the whole question see W.Luppe, APF 27(1980), 242, and A.Carlini 
in Actes du VII@ Congrés de la F.I.E.C., (Budapest 1983), 533ff.. 


6. JRS 44(1980), 155; Contributi (cited above in n.1), 625 n.2; see also Suerbaum, 
47 n.148; Ronconi, 13. We cannot therefore reject Colonna's attribution of this 
verse to the beginning of the poem; this hypothesis was defended, with relevant 
arguments, by M.Hoch, De Enntanorum Annaliwn fragmentis a P.Merula auctis (Diss. 
Bonn 1839), 15ff. (also critical of the restoration of the text made by Merula: 
adeste | Musat, quat pedibus magnum polsatts Olwnpum, on which see also H.Planck, 
Q.Ennit Medea commentarto perpetuo tllustrata, Géttingen 1807, 5: ‘male ex Ser- 
uto ettatur'), and was accepted by J.Lawicki, De fraude Pault Merulae Enntanorum 
Annalium editorts (Diss. Bonn 1852), 13, and H.Ilberg, Q.2nnti Annaltwn libri 
primi fragmenta (Diss. Bonn 1852), 2 & 13. Merula's inetpit (the forgery horrida 
Romuleum certamina pango duellum) was kept in E.Spangenberg's edition, Quintt 
Enntt Annaltum ltbrt XVIII fragmenta (Leipzig 1825), 1. 


7. It is not the aim of this note to discuss the text of the whole fragment, always 
one of the most resistant to critical efforts. For details of the status quaest- 
tonis see Valmaggi's commentary (Q.Ennio, I frammenti deglt Annali, ed. L.Valmag- 
gi, Turin 1900, repr. 1970), 81ff.; E.Norden & C.Cichorius in E.Norden, Ennius 
und Vergilius (Leipzig/Berlin 1915), 131ff.; G.Pasculai, GGA 177(1915), 608 (= 
Pagine stravaganti, 1, Florence 1968, 238f.); S.Timpanaro, SIFC ns22(1947), 57ff.; 
A.D.Leeman, Mnemosyne s.IV 11(1958), 318ff.; O.Skutsch, CQ 57(1963), 94ff. (= 
Studia Enntana, 92ff.), Entretiens Hardt XVII, Geneva 1971 (publ. 1972), 19ff; 
H.D.Jocelyn, AWRW 1,2 (Berlin/New York 1972), 993f.; and S.Timpanaro, Contributt, 
643f. 


8. Entretiens Hardt XVII, 19f.. The conjecture had already been made in a lecture 
at Innsbruck in 1970: see Acta philol. Aentpontana 3(1976), 65f. (I owe this 
jtem to the courtesy of the Inssbruck University Library). 
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S.Mariotti and S.Timpanaro? 

The sense of the line would demand, according to Skutsch, cucindus rather 
than facundus. In the commentary he says: 'facundus, as transmitted, sits oddly 
in a line otherwise wholly devoted to the sweet and happy disposition of the 
friend'; and at greater length in 1970: 'The whole line is concerned with the 
sweet nature of the man: agreeable, not in any way jealous, and of a happy dis- 
position. That he is eloquent is a statement which does not fit in too well at 
this point, and though it might be held to be consistent with seeunda loquens in 
tempore, it certainly does not consist too well with uerbum paucwn, because fac- 
undus always implies a free flow of speech'’® But here too the parallels adduced 
prove only that Ennius could have written zucundus; they do not prove that facun- 
dus is wrong. F.R.D.Goodyear correctly observes that ‘Skutsch's cucundius at Ann. 
245 is attractive, but he does not show either that it is uniquely apt or even 
that facundus is certainly wrong’! 

Consider also what, in the Ennian fragment, precedes the line examined by 
Skutsch: doetus, fidelts, 

suauts homo, facundus, suo contentus, beatus, 

settus, secunda loquens in tempore, commodus, uerbum 

paucum, multa tenens antiqua, sepulta uetustas 

quae facit ...)* : . ; : 
The doctrina of the man (as often happens) is strictly associated with his facun- 
dia‘? Compare, especially, Fronto 169.14 van den Hout (1954): Antoninus Aqutla 
utr doctus est et facundus ..., where the qualities of a man not very different 
from Seruilius' friend are also mentioned’* It is only at first sight that facun- 
dus might seem inconsistent with the following uerbwn paueum*, The former is, in 
fact, used in a context in which Ennius describes the eZoquentia of Seruilius' 


9. F.R.D.Goodyear, CR ns25(1975), 204 (I owe this reference to Professor H.D. 
Jocelyn); S.Mariotti, JRS 66(1976), 262f.; cf. Timpanaro, Contributt, 643f.; 
Jocelyn, AWRW 1.2, 994, prints +facundust. 


10. Entretiens Hardt XVII, 19. See also the Innsbruck lecture cited in n.8 above. 


11. F.R.D.Goodyear, CR ns25(1975), 204. In his commentary Skutsch does not cite 
the arguments of Goodyear, Mariotti and Timpanaro. 


12. Leeman, 319, rightly observes that ‘With the words doctus, fidelis, coming 
after the bucolic diaeresis, a new coherent series of qualifications begins’. 
One cannot therefore avoid, in a general interpretation of the text, taking 
into account each series of qualifications. 


13. Cf. e.g. TLL V.1, 1753.24, 45f. (s.v. doctus); VI, 160.56ff. (s.v. facundus). 
doctus and suauis are also related: Cicero, fam.7.15.2 cum uero in C.Matit, 
suautssimt doctissimique hominis, familiaritatem uenisti, non dict potest quam 
ualde gaudeam. See also n.14 below. 


14. Fronto 167.12-15 van den Hout: Iudiu Aqutlinum utrum, st quid mthi credis, 
doctissiman, facundissimun, philosophiae disetplinis ad optimas artis, elo- 
quenttae studits ad egregiam facundiam ex ture eruditum, commendo tibi quam 
possum studtostssime (see also the qualification tam doetum tanque elegantem 
utrum in what follows, line 16); 170.16-18: Sardius Saturninus filtum habet 
Sardium Lupum, doctum et facundum uirun, de mea domo meoque contubernto in 
foro deduetum, ad onmis bonas artis a me instttutum... . Cf. also Juvenal 6. 
445 nam quae docta nimts cupit et facunda uideri ... : Ausonius 17.17f. Prete 
(= 1 62.17f. White) tu per mille modos, per mille oracula fandi, | doctus, 
facundus, tu celer atque memor; 36 III.2 (= 1 102. III.3) faeundun doctumque 
utrum ... 3 37 V.1 (= 1 104 V.1) facunde, docte, lingua et ingento celer ... ; 
219.125f. (= II 232.18) tot facundia doctrinaque praestantes ... 


15. Note that doetus (and facundus) are not comparable with what follows. seztus 
(246 V? = 281 Skutsch) seems quite different from doctus, and not a mere, in- 
consistent repetition. See Leeman, 320 'The settus of 246 should be well dis- 
tinguished from doectus ... It is closely connected with secunda loquens (al- 
literation), and indicates the ‘savoir vivre' which enables him [scil. Serui- 
lius' friend] to comfort his patron’. 
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friend, while the latter clearly does not refer to the qualities resulting from a 
refined culture, but rather to the natural quality of discretion® 


Consider also Gellius' words (12.4.1): deseriptwn definitwmque est a Quinto 
Ennto ... quo tngenio, qua comitate, qua modestia, qua fide, qua linguae parstmo- 
nta, qua loquendt opportunitate, quanta rerum anttquarum morumque ueterun ac nou- 
orum steentta quantaque seruandi tuendique secrett religtone ... amtcum esse con- 
uentat homtnts genere ac fortuna superioris. With the words qua longuae parstmon- 
ta, qua loquendt opportunitate Gellius refers to Ennius' words seeunda loquens in 
tempore ... uerbun | paucwn (246-7 V? = 281-2 Skutsch), and provides the best ex- 
planation of them. Likewise Gellius' quanta rerum antiquarum morumque ueterum ac 
nouorum setentia explains the poet's multa tenens antiqua ... et mores uteres no- 
uosque tenentem (247-8 V* = 282-3 Skutsch). Loquendt opportunttas and linguae par- 
stmonia, we learn from Gellius, can co-exist in a man who is, at the same time, 
facundus”’. 

For these reasons iucundus must be judged an interesting 'palaeographic’ con- 
jecture, but an unnecessary one. It therefore has a place in the apparatus, as do 
many other of Skutsch's conjectures; but it ought not to be printed in the text®. 


16. See E.M.Steuart's commentary on the text (Cambridge 1925), 155 ad loc.; 
also S.Mariotti, JRS 66(1976), 262ff.. 


17. Note that the periphrases uerbwn pauewn and multa tenens antiqua form a good 
figura elocuttontis: the antithesis paucwn ~ multa is underlined by the chias- 
tic juxtaposition of the two adjectives. 


18. The conjecture zucundus is not satisfactory from the point of view of palaeo- 
graphy, and does not satisfactorily explain the origin of the postulated cor- 
ruption. Skutsch alleges a misreading of the letters 7 ue caused by a resem- 
blance to the initial letters f ae in ut faceret facitnus in the preceding 
Jine of the pre-archetype of the manuscripts of books 9-20 of the Noectes Att- 
teae: tueundus would have become facundus because of facinus in the line above. 
Such a corruption might have occurred if scribes wrote groups of no more than 
two or three letters at a time, and did not retain in their mind a whole word, 
including its phonetic structure and meaning. Moreover, according to Skutsch's 
hypothesis, the scribe in question would have misread a word, tueundus,. which 
was easy for the general understanding of the whole verse (and similar in mean- 
ing to the immediately preceding suauis), and substituted a word more difficult 
to understand in the context. In any case, should Skutsch's hypothesis be right, 
the minuscule pre-archetype of Gellius' MSS would have had the verses of the 
Ennian fragment written on separate lines in a column, thus causing the eyes of 
the scribe who wrote the archetype to jump from the word zueundus back to faci- 
nus occupying the same position in the preceding verse. 
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ATTEAOZ ATTEAOZ S€ono.va Andverpa, moistoc dyyéAuw 
Guvou &€ Auta: 
I suggest that at 181 Sophocles wrote 
; Séonoiva Anckverpa, mpiitoc ayyerav. 
A few lines below, the same character, the messenger, says (188-191) 
Ev BouSepet AEtudive. mode ToOAAobc Spoet 
Atyag 6 ufpv€ taita: tod &’éyo wat 
OnE’, Smwc tor mditog a&yyelAac tdde 190 
; TIpd¢ oot te nepSchivarue wal utgunv xdouv. 
The phrase TipctOg Gyyetrag taSe (190), corresponding to the sense of the reading 
THATOS ayyYEAa, therefore Supports it as well. Cf. also Aeschylus, Persae 253 
aGyuor, uondv pév npiitov éyyéAerv vond. 
As regards the use of the future participle, cf. or 954-6 
OIAMOYE ottog & tic mot’totl ual ti pou Adyeu; 
IOKAZTH €x tfi¢ KoplvSou, natéoa tov ob cyyedav 
Go otnét’ Svto TMdAvuBov, DA’ dkurdta. 
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D.J.PIPER(Leeds): Colonization in Italy 197-192 B.C. LCM 12.4(Apr.1987), 59-60 


In 197 a triumviral commission was set up and given cmperiwn for three years 
to organize five citizen colonies at Volturnum, Liternum, Puteoli, Salernum and 
Buxentum. These were duly founded in 194, along with three other citizen colonies, 
Sipontum, Croton and Tempsa, whose triumviral commissions were only set up in 194. 
Also in 194, two more triumviral commissions were organized, with ¢mperium for 
three years, for the Latin colonies of Copia Thurii and Vibo Valentia. Both these 
colonies were founded within this three-year period, Copia Thurii in 193 and Vibo 
Valentia in 192. Copia Thurii appears to have been sent out in a great hurry, with 
the result that it did not have a full complement of colonists’. In this article 
I will be examining the reasons why these eight citizen and two Latin colonies 
were founded at this time, in particular arguing against the current view that all 
these settlements were planned to defend southern Italy against Antiochus and the 
Seleucid war-fleets. 

Scullard, who believes that at this time Scipio Africanus was the moving 
force behind the Senate, typifies those who support this view when he argues that 
"Scipio showed how deep his fears were Lof Antiochus], by founding eight maritime 
colonies at unprotected sea-ports in southern Italy'. Frank supports this view, 
pointing out that the two Latin colonies were also part of this plan’. However, 
if the geographical situation of these colonies is taken into account, it can be 
seen how absurd it is to lump all ten colonies together as a defensive move against 
Antiochus. The most vulnerable areas of south Italy were precisely where the 'la- 
ter' citizen colonies of Sipontum, Croton and Tempsa, and the Latin colonies of 
Vibo Valentia and Copia Thurii were founded. These five, judging from the speed 
with which they were set up, commissioned and founded within a year for the citizen 
ones, and founded before the imperium of their triumvirs was exhausted in the case 
of the Latin, were the colonies set up against Antiochus. Sipontum on the coast 
in Apulia, Croton on the Lacinian promontory and Copia Thurii on the instep of 
Italy were clearly designed to protect these coasts from a naval attack, while 
Tempsa and Vibo Valentia, founded on confiscated Bruttian land, must have been 
intended to keep a watch on the Bruttians should they be tempted to rebel if Anti- 
ochus invaded®. 

This suggestion is supported by a brief resumé for the historical events. A 
clash with Antiochus had been looming since the defeat of Philip in 196. This had 
created a vacuum in Greek politics which Antiochus was exploiting. War was not 
declared until late 192, but in 194 Hannibal had requested Antiochus that, should 
hostilities commence, he be given a fleet and army with which to invade Italy, and 
possibly also bring Carthage back into the fight. That Rome took this threat very 
seriously can be seen by the Senate's reaction. In 192 Bruttium was garrisoned 
with two legions. Following on rumours that Antiochus intended to invade Sicily, 
this garrison moved to Tarentum to threaten Macedonia, and armies and fleets were 


|. For Livy's account of the setting up of this commission, see 32.29.5 & 34.4. 
The tribune who set up the commissions for the Latin colonies was himself on 
the triumviral commission for Copia Thurii (Livy 34.52.1-2). For the founding 
of Copia Thurii and Vibo Valentia see Livy 35.9.7 & 35.40.6. Note that all 
dates in the text are B.C.. 


2. H.H.Scullard, A History of the Roman World 753-146 B.C., 4th edition (1980), 
p.261: T.Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York 1914), pp.170, 188 n.3. 


3. Hannibal advised Antiochus to invade Italy as early as 194 (Livy 34.60.3-6), 
and as late as 191 he was still trying to persuade him to use his fleets to 
attack Italy (Livy 36.7.19). Note that similar conclusions regarding these 
colonies have been reached by E.T.Salmon, Roman Colonization under the Repub- 
tte (1969), esp. p.97 ‘an assault by a Hellenistic monarch on the west coast 
of Italy was somewhat improbable'. However, his account of this colonization 
is marred by his correlation of castrwn Hannibalis with Salernum, and his in- 
sistence that the citizen colonies were planted in pairs. Thus he pairs Puteo- 
li and Salernum, Volturnum and Liternum, Croton and Tempsa; but when he pairs 
Buxentum with Sipontum he is going too far. They were on opposite sides of I- 
taly, Sipontum on the Adriatic coast and Buxentum on the Tyrrhenian, and while 
Buxentum was planned in 197, Sipontum was enly planned in 194. For castrum 
Hannibalts see J.Briscoe, A Commentary on Livy books XXXI-XXXIII (Oxford 1973), 
p.178, also U.Kahrstedt, 'Ager Publieus und Selbstverwaltung in Lukanien und 
Brutttum', Historta 8(1959), 195, and Chr.Hlilsen, RE 3.2(1899), nos.20 & 21 in 
the article 'Castra, castrum', 1766-72. 
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organized to defend Sicily. In 191 a praetor was sent to defend the coast in the 
vicinity of Brundisium and Tarentum, and, as late as 190, the two urban legions 
were moved from Rome to protect Apulia and Bruttium*. By the time hostilities be- 
gan, all these colonies had been founded. The battle of Thermopylae and the defeat 
of Antiochus’ fleets in 191 and 190 ended the immediate danger, and the result of 
Magnesia in 189 put the issue beyond doubt. It is entirely feasible, then, that 
during the negotiations that preceded the outbreak of war, Rome speeded up and ex- 
panded her colonization programme. Scipio was re-elected consul in 194 believing 
that war was imminent, but Rome postponed the war for another two years until she 
was ready to move®. 

The first five citizen colonies could not have been designed to guard against 
Antiochus' threatened invasion. The commission to found the colonies was set up in 
197 before Antiochus came to be seen as a threat to Italy, and anyway any Hellen- 
istic fleet which passed through the hostile Sicilian straits would have been very 
fortunate indeed. It is worth noting that in 191, at the height of the war against 
Antiochus, eight maritime colonies in Latium and Campania became liable for mili- 
tary service, implying that Rome believed that they were no longer needed as gar- 
risons defending these ports®. These eight colonies defended every practicable 
port on the west coast of Italy north of the five colonies planned in 197. If. these 
northern ones lost their military significance in relation to Antiochus, then it 
is unlikely that similar settlements only just down the coast fared much better. 

Why then were these first five set up? The answer lies in the military oper- 
ations undertaken in Campania during the Hannibalic War, which had demonstrated 
the advantages of settling colonies in these places. Four of the colonies were in 
Campania, Before 216 Campania had been allied to Rome and had guarded her own coast- 
line. After the rebellion of Capua Rome could complete the colonization of all the 
port sites in the area, a continuation of her policy further north in Latium and 
South Etruria. During this war most of these sites had already been fortified by 
the Roman army. Puteoli had been fortified and garrisoned as early as 215. It had 
developed from a trade emporium, flourishing as a result of the supply needs of 
the Roman armies in Campania. By 214 it held a garrison of 6,000, and in 199 the 
censors contracted for the collection of sales tax there. It was also very close 
to Hamae, the religious centre of the former Campanian League and perhaps a poss- 
ible site of future unrest. In 215 Liternum was also fortified as a military camp, 
and in 212 a fortified casteZlwn was constructed at Volturnum to act as a grain 
depot during the siege of Capua. As for Salernum, Livy's mention of castrum Saler— 
nt in 197 suggests that a similar situation had occurred there during the war, 
and Strabo specifically states that the colony was established to watch the rebel- 
lious Picentes whom the Romans had moved to this area from the Adriatic coast in 


the third century. Buxentum is not mentioned during the Hannibalic War, and it 
would appear, from Livy's account, to have been something of an afterthought. 
However, it was settled on confiscated Lucanian land south of Velia, and con- 
tinued the Roman policy of occupying possible port sites’. 

Thus, to conclude, the ten colonies founded in this period should not all 
be viewed in the same light. The first five were founded as a result of experi- 
ence gained during the Hannibalic War. and only the three ‘later’ citizen col- 
onies, and the two Latin ones, were founded with the threat of invasion from the 
East uppermost, as can be seen by their positioning and the haste with which 
they were settled. 


4. Livy 33.19.8: Polybius 18.39. For Hannibal's suggestion see Livy 34.60.3-6. 
For the Senate's reaction to this threat see Livy 35.20,11 & 23.3; 35.41.7 
& 37.2.6. 


5. Livy 34.52.4. 


6. The colonies were Ostia, Fregenae, Castrum Novum, Pyrgi, Antium, Terracina, 
Minturnae and Sinuessa. See also in 207 when the maritime colonists of Alsium, 
Terracina, Minturnae, Sinuessa and Sena Gallica were forced to serve in the 
army until the Carthaginians had left Italy (Livy 27.38.4). On that occasion 
only Antium and Ostia were permitted to retain their military vacatto. 


7. For the fortification of Puteoli in 215, the garrison of 6,000 in 274, and the 
censors contracting for sales tax there in 199, see Livy 24.7.10 & 13.7; 32.7. 
3. For the fortification of Liternum and Volturnum see Livy 23,35.5 & 25.20. 
For castrum Salernt see Livy 32.29.4 and Strabo 5.4.13 C.251, and for a brief 
account of the pre-existing settlement at Buxentum see Strabo 6.1.1 C.252. 
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— ABORTED PROJECTS — 


Bentley was always a man for conceiving large projects difficult, if not im- 
possible, in his time, of realization. As a young man he thought of collecting all 
the fragments of the Greek poets, editing the Homeric poems, the New Testament and 
a corpus of the Greek lexicographers. As Master of Trinity he thought again of Ho- 
mer and the New Testament. His plan to mend hiatuses in the vulgate Homer by inser- 
tion of the Aeolic digamma, first hinted in 1713, acquired an early notoriety. His 
intentions in regard to the New Testament have attracted the interest of several 
historians of textual criticism of the Greek and Latin classics in recent years. A 
certain impatience with the discussion of methodology leads Brink to pass over the 
topic rather quickly (pp.72-3). This is regrettable. Bentley's project needs to be 
looked at more closely than it has been in its early eighteenth-century English 
setting, 

For Pfeiffer, the Bentley who planned to edit the New Testament was a ‘true 
inheritor of the Erasmian tradition’ (History, p.156; cf. pp.74-7). This notion ig- 
nores the profound differences between the personalities and interests of the two 
scholars, between the two churches they served, and between the two social contexts 
which controlled their behaviour. It creates an atmosphere unsuited to critical 
discussion. According to Brink, ‘the project did not, and in the nature of things 
could not, come to fruition’ (p.73). That eludes the question of how far extra- 
scholarly considerations helped to abort the project. In itself this project was no 
more ‘unmanageable' than the editing of Terence's comedites. It did, however, by 
its proud reliance on informed and rational judgement, offer a provocation to those 
who valued highly the teaching authority of the Church. 

Discussion of what Bentley had in mind must proceed from four documents and 
the addressees of these documents: the XXXIInd ‘Remark' on Collins' Discourse of 
Free-Thinking, which in effect defends before the general literate public Mill's 
edition of the Testament against an ignorant clerical attack (1713); the letter to 
the Primate of the Church of 15 April 1716; the brochure of 1720 soliciting from: 
the great and the good subscriptions to the proposed edition (Proposals for Print- 
ting ...); and the Full answer to all the Remarks of a late Pamphleteer of 1721. 

Bentley did not see the problem of dealing with the New Testament as essenti- 
ally any different from those of editing Horace and Terence. The number and age of 
the manuscripts made it, if anything, simpler. Kenney notes (The Classical Text, 
p.99 n.1) the belief expressed by Bentley in the Remarks that no doctrinal issue 
of any significance turned on the criticism of the text. Given the nature of the 
transmission, there was hardly likely to have been. What Bentley said of Terence 
in the same context is of more interest: ‘Terence ... has as many variations as any 
book whatever, in proportion to its bulk; and yet, with all its interpolations, o- 
missions, additions, or glosses (choose the worst of them on purpose), you cannot 
deface the contrivance and plot of one play; no, not of one single scene; but its 
sense, design, and subserviency to the last issue and conclusion, shall be visible 
and plain thorow all the mist of various lections’. 

Timpanaro divides Bentley's motives between a philological curiosity and the 
promptings of religious orthodoxy; in other words, Bentley would have been out to 
defend the authority of the biblical text against the deist free-thinkers (La gen- 
est*, pp.22-3). That gets wrong the emphasis of the rhetoric of the Remark. Bentley 
was there in fact denouncing conservative clerics; all that he wanted to establish 
was that textual work could not affect the substance of the Testament or the truth 
of that substance. I should point out, by the way, that not all the members of the 
Anglican Church regarded Bentley as ‘orthodox' and that some thought the proposed 
edition a hypocritical reply to those who accused him of leading an irreligious 
life. 

Timpanaro makes much of a seeming realization by Bentley that in a work trans- 
mitted like the New Testament 'Za recensio doveva ventre tn primo ptano rispetto 
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alla erttica congetturale'. Brink likewise draws attention to the statement in the 
Proposals for Printing ‘that in the sacred writings there's no place for conjecture 
or emendation'. Here we have Bentley the politician and man of business throwing 
dust in the eyes of potential enemies. Some has got into the eyes of modern histor- 
jans. In the Remark, he emended ope ingenii I Timothy 6.3, Jude 18, and James 6, 
expressing the hope that the examination of further Manuscripts might confirm his 
conjectures. Writing to Archbishop Wake on the other hand he affirmed, ‘I alter 

not a letter of my own head without the authority of these old witnesses’. The sub- 
scribers were promised a text without ‘conjectures or emendation’. Significantly, 
these were also assured that 'if the author has anything to suggest towards a 
change of the text, not supported by any copies now extant, he will offer it separ- 
ate in his Prolegomena'. Gossip attributed to him the declaration: 'I shall rely 
upon my own conjectures in twenty or more instances for which I shall give my rea- 
sons, some of which may probably raise a hubbub among the systematic Divines, which 


I shall laugh at'. His interleaved copy of Robert Estienne's folio edition records 
far more than twenty. 


Kenney and Brink make much of the boast made to Wake: ‘I find I am able (what 
some thought impossible) to give an edition of the Gr. Test. exactly as it was in 
the best exemplars at the time of the Council of Nice [ste]'. This boast was to 
take a more scholarly but still essentially rhetorical shape in the Proposals for 
Printing; 'the author believes he has retrieved ... the true exemplar of Origen, 
which was the standard to the most learned of the Fathers at the time of the Coun- 
cil of Nice and two centuries after'. Talk of the Council of Nicaea made every 
churchman feel comfortable. But not even the second formulation justifies Kenney's 
rhetoric about the ‘chief founder, the mpdtog etoétne of the science of historical 
criticism’ or Brink's assertion that Bentley ‘recognised that an old text cannot 
always be restored to its original form by the use of textual criticism’ and that 
"there are texts which can be taken back only to a certain stage in its history, 
where evidence. fails on the way back from that stage to the original’. 'This notion’, 
declares Brink, ‘is a historical one. It anticipates certain valid features of Ger- 
man Textgeschtchte a century and a half later, and marks an important advance' (p. 
73; cf. p.102). Bentley had a superb knowledge of ancient history and could use 
that knowledge with blinding effect in controversy. What he said to the Archbishop 
slid over as many historical issues as it clarified. If anything in his letter 
could be called Textgeschichte it was a long way from the solemnities of the late 
nineteenth century. Certainly it could not have been dismissed as 'fudge'. 

The proposed edition failed to appear. Various causes were suggested in Bent- 
ley's own day: the public success of Conyers Middleton's pamphlet attacking the 
Proposals, a supposed short-fall of the subscription, the refusal of the Board of 
the Treasury to permit the paper for the publication to be imported duty-free. 
Brink's view that Bentley came to think his aims unrealizable (p.73) is equally 
unsatisfactory. More likely, Bentley's political sense warned him of the danger of 
giving too much offence in a sensitive area to the constitutionally uncritical. By 
the time he acquired full collations of the Vatican's uncial manuscript another 
attempt to have him deprived of the mastership of Trinity was imminent. A charge 
of ‘living a very irreligious life and notoriously neglecting the public worship 
of God' seemed likely to persuade many persons hitherto neutral. A public chall- 
enge to 'the text now received by all‘ could be made to look a challenge to God 
and his Church. Bentley was a bold man in all things, but never reckless. 


— GREEK AND LATIN — 


Bentley is reported to have said of Joshua Barnes, Regius Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge between 1695 and 1712, that ‘he had as much Greek, and understood it 
about as well, as an Athenian blacksmith'. For Brink this indicates Bentley's ‘un- 
failing perspicacity and wit' (p.18). Jebb's comment ~ ‘the great critic appears 
to have forgotten that Sophocles and Aristophanes were appreciated by audiences 
which represented the pit and the gallery much more largely than the boxes and the 
stalls. An Athenian blacksmith could teach us a good many things' (Bentley, p.36) — 
reveals, on the other hand, both the inadequacy of his appreciation of Bentley's 
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gifts and the superficiality of his own scholarship. What more than most things 63 
raised Bentley from the ruck of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scholars was 
his awareness, where both the classical languages were concerned, of the stylistic 
distinctions between historical periods, of those between literary genres, of those 
between levels within a genre, of those between literary and non-literary usage, 
perhaps even of those between social classes. He certainly understood how the way 
an Aristophanes wrote Greek for the stage differed from the way a blacksmith might 
have spoken it in his shop. Brink remarks in passing on Bentley's account of the 
historical development of the Attic dialect (pp.59-60, 204 n.16) and his discovery 
of the role of the phoneme /w/ in the prehistory of Homeric verse (p.76). The two 
focuses of attention, however, remain Bentley the fully-formed critic of texts and 
Bentley the embryonic Altertumswissenschaftler. 

The lay-out of Bentley's publications gave him little scope for explaining the 
general ideas about the various types of Greek and Latin which his critical proced- 
ures implicitly distinguished. Nevertheless there were many observations on words 
and usage scattered through them which were novel in their day, which foreshadow in- 
terestingly the more systematic linguistic analyses of the last century and this 
one, and which can still instruct students of the two languages. Bentley set against 
the mediaeval manuscripts more than an argumentative rationalism. There is a topic 
here which would repay investigation. It might also be profitable to gather together 
Bentley's many remarks about the general character of English (cf. his ‘Our lang- 
uage is an impolite Gothic tongue, inferior to Greek and Latin') and try to distin- 
guish those observations which were novel from expressions of mere classicist pre- 
judice. The man threw light on everything he approached. Little wonder that obscur- 
antists disliked him so much. 
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— PORSON — 
— BETWEEN BENTLEY AND PORSON — 


Of the men whose work Brink finds interesting in the period between Bentley's 
maturity and the undergraduate years of Richard Porson (1759-1808), namely Jeremiah 
Markland (1693-1776), Richard Dawes (1709-1766), Samuel Musgrave (1732-1781), Jona- 
than Toup (1712-1785) and Thomas Tyrwhitt (1730-1786), only Toup was a clergyman. 
Neither he nor any of the others took any interest in speculative theology. Only 
Markland made a contribution to biblical scholarship. In discussing Markland Brink 
emphasizes the excellence of his edition of Statius' Siluae and the need to take 
more notice of it than recent students have done. He challenges the notion that 
only Bentley's 'verbal criticism’ exercised an influence in England during his 
lifetime and the half-century following, finding in Markland and others a consider- 
able interest in the 'historical and literary criticism of classical antiquity’. 


~ THE WEAVER'S SON — 


Porson was the son of a Norfolk weaver, who combined with his trade the off- 
ices of parish clerk and Apparitor to the archdeacon. Wealthy benefactors paid for 
sojourns at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. What these had in mind for him, 
I should guess, was a career in the Church. Porson performed brilliantly; no doubt 
as a result of inborn talent and drive rather than of teaching. He could repeat by 
heart almost all the books commonly read at Eton even before he entered this school. 
The only thing there he recollected with pleasure was the ‘'rat-hunting with which 
the boys amused themselves in the Long Hall'. The practice of verse composition in 
Greek and Latin he despised. He was to dismiss the first instalment of Musae Eton- 
enses as ‘trash, fit only to be put behind the fire’. A discerning master presented 
him, however, with a copy of Toup's edition of Longinus. This book, Bentley's Dis- 
sertatton on Phalaris and Dawe's Miscellanea Critica were together what gave direc- 
tion to his intellectual interests. Of the Fellows of Trinity College the best that 
can be said is that they recognized his general talent. He became himself a Fellow in 
1782, being expected to take holy orders within ten years. 
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Porson devoted himself to theological as well as classical studies during this 
period. Various articles and reviews in the journals, an appendix on ‘Suidas' to an 
Oxford reprint of Toup's Emendattones in Sutdam et Hesychtum et altos lextcographos 
Graecos (Vol.1V, pp.433-506) and a four hundred page volume on the seventh verse of 
the fifth chapter of the first Epistle of St.John (Letters to Mr Archdeacon Travis, 
tn answer to his defence of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, I Jom v.7) established 
for him a considerable reputation in both areas. The tone of the Letters to Travis 
raised fears, however, among both the genuinely pious and the clerical hard-heads. 
Porson had in fact become sceptical about the whole doctrine of the Church, a danger- 
ous thing in the closing years of the eighteenth century for a man of Porson's sta- 
tion. He sought a quiet way out of his personal predicament, pretending that he 
found divinity a subject too difficult to master and requesting a vacant lay fellow- 
ship. Authority mistook the quietness of the weaver's son for weakness and tried to 
bully him into changing his attitude to the taking of holy orders. Porson thought 
it better to starve and left Cambridge. His early biographers found his behaviour 
puzzling and did not enquire into its motivation. Brink ignores the problem. An in- 
vestigation of the origins, character and activities of Dr Postlethwaite and the 
clerical Fellows of Trinity of the period 1778-1792 would provide a background a- 
gainst which the problem might be tackled. It is interesting that Porson preferred 
the company of younger persons to that of his peers and seniors. 


~ THE LETTERS TO TRAVIS — 


Brink recognizes very fairly the novelty and the quality of Porson's essay on 
‘Suidas' (p.104). Here was something rather different from any of Bentley's produc- 
tions, but in its own way every bit as good. It made no pretence to address anyone 
except serious scholars. Much greater prominence is given in Brink's account to the 
Letters to Travis (pp.99-102). For Brink this work was a failed attempt to emulate 
Bentley's Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris. The differences seem to me at 
least as important as the similarities and as such to discourage critical comparison. 
The genuineness of the letters attributed to Phalaris had been an issue of small in- 
terest even to classical scholars. No detailed study existed. It was by a series of 
accidents that it first created a much larger controversy engrossing the passions of 
the literary public and then called forth Bentley's Dissertation. To be settled ef- 
fectively the issue required the broad historical! approach that Bentley made to it. 
The question of the Johannine authorship of certain words alleging the identity of 
the Father, the Word and the Holy Ghost had, on the other hand, agitated theologians 
since 1516, when Erasmus first printed the Greek testament. Edward Gibbon exploited 
what he understood to be the result of expert research by the theologians in his 
account of the early Church. This account gave great offence to conservative clerics, 
and George Travis tried to diminish Gibbon's general prestige by showing him to have 
been misled on the particular subject of I John 5.7-8. 

Travis' Letters to Edward Gibbon won some success. Two things, therefore, had 
to be done: the character of the evidence seeming to support the genuineness of the 
words in question had to be systematically examined, and the literary figure es- 
tablished for himself by Travis had to be demolished. Porson wrote accordingly. It 
is unjust to lament the lack of variety in the substance of the book or Porson's 
failure to place the ‘textual problem in an historical perspective’. Porson cut 
through the historical jungle, defined his problem and endeavoured to deal with it 
exhaustively in ways that remain instructive. Nineteenth-century clergymen deplor- 
ed the virulence with which Porson attacked the Archdeacon. Brink compares his pol- 
emical tone unfavourably with that used by Bentley towards the Wits of Christ Church. ° 
It has, however, to be said that Travis was an ignorant and presumptuous man and, 
to boot, one quite bereft of literary taste; further, that his book enjoyed a wide 
circulation and a considerable authority. Porson indeed 'had no personal cause for 
abuse', but Scholarship herself had been insulted by Travis and demanded vengeance. 
Porson's latent scepticism about Anglican orthodoxy and his lack of respect for the 
clergy did not escape notice at the time. The work is perhaps more than ‘a piece of 
criticism’, more than 'an exercise in controversy’. To be continued 
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